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freezing point, convert it into the anchor ice. With reference to this speculation it may suffice to point out that the cold which could be conveyed down into the water by small bubbles would be quite inadequate to produce the results in question. The bubbles would indeed be raised to the temperature of the surrounding water long before reaching the bottom, and so if they were capable of freezing any appreciable quantity of water the freezing would occur at the top and middle rather than at the bottom.
The whole of the facts as described by various observers I think bear out the new view which I have already offered, to the effect that the growth of the ice at the bottom of a river is due to the adhesion of spicula or other small pieces of ice formed elsewhere by cold; the adhesion being due to the property of ice at the freezing point now usually designated as ' regelation/ and of which in former papers I have stated my views at length.
P.S. I intended to say (but forgot in writing the paper) that the rapid growth of ground ice as a bar at the foot of rapids is much more like the accumulation there of ice formed elsewhere, than the crystallising of new ice there.
[The following note on this paper has been kindly .supplied by Prof. H. T. Barnes, F.R.S., of Montreal, who luus uw tie extensive practical investigations on the mode of occurrence of, and the problems prcMentcd by, Ground Ice and Anchor ICG. An account of earlier dincu.s.sion,s, including papers by Arago, Klwdiile, and Far<iuhar,son, ban boon published by Prof. Barn OH in Trans. It. 8. C'ttnurht, 1006.
IT has been .shown within recent years, by accurate measurements of water temperatures, that a river is subject to variations of temperature during winter months, depending on the meteorological conditions. With the advance of cold weather, and the air temperature falling below the freezing point, the water soon produces a quantity of ice. In the case of a lake, or river flowing very gently—one mile per hour or less—surface ice quickly forms, and increases in thickness as the winter progresses.
In an open river flowing too swiftly for surface ice to form, the effect of the cold air is to produce minute crystals throughout the mass of the river, chiefly by surface contact. These minute crystals are carried down below the surface by the eddies in the